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If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to 
work  .  .  . 

—Shakespeare 


As  the  weeks  race  by  and  we  progress 
into  two  months  marked  by  special  holi- 
days, it  is  well  to  pause  and  reflect  for 
a  few  moments  on  what  is  ahead  in 
November  and  December.  First,  there  is 
Thanksgiving,  characterized  by  the  gath- 
ering of  families  and  a  traditional  feast 
for  the  fortunate.  There  is  also  Christmas, 
marked  by  anticipation  laced  with  warm 
hustle  and  bustle  found  prior  to  no  other 
holiday.  And  then  comes  New  Year's  Eve, 
accompanied  by  a  fond  farewell  to  an  old 
year  and  the  start  of  a  new  one  bulging 
with  challenges. 

For  Louisiana  sportsmen  these  are  the 
most  abundant  ones  of  the  year.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  afield  or  afloat 
that  sportsmen  are  often  faced  with  the 
difficult  task  of  deciding  what  to  do 
Determining  which  outdoor  activity  tto 
pursue  is  frequently  a  hard,  but  pleasant, 
task. 

Hunters  must  choose  what  kind  of 
game  or  game  birds  they  will  seek  during 
the  many  seasons  that  are  open  during 
these  two  particular  months.  Ahead  is 
what  gives  every  indication  of  being  a 
record  season  for  deer  hunters.  Last  year 
was  a  record  one  and  this  season  is  antici- 
pated to  surpass  that  of  1971-72. 

There  is  ample  and  satisfying  squirrel 


and  rabbit  hunting.  Game  birds  such  as 
dove,  snipe,  woodcock  and  quail  will  be 
sought  enthusiastically  in  the  fields  and 
coverts. 

Duck  hunters  are  anticipating  a  fine 
season,  with  fall  flights  predicted  to  be 
good.  The  split  season  set  by  the  Com- 
mission will  provide  waterfowling  during 
the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New 
Year's  holiday  periods. 

Goose  hunting  should  be  good,  but  the 
practice  of  shortstoppmg  blue  and  snow 
geese  has  cut  into  the  numbers  that  nor- 
mally winter  in  Louisiana.  Added  to  duck 
and  goose  hunting,  there  will  be  rail  and 
coot  shooting. 

There  is  also  fine  bass  fishing  during 
November  and  December,  before  the  real 
cold,  raw  weather  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary sets  in.  Freshwater  anglers  will  find 
about  all  the  action  they  want  in  this 
line. 

In  the  coastal  areas  of  the  state  and 
in  Gulf  waters,  there  is  excellent  fall  and 
winter  fishing.  Inland  coastal  lakes,  bays, 
bayous,  and  oil  company  canals  abound 
in  speckled  trout,  prowling  redfish, 
flounder,  sheepshead,  drum,  and  croaker. 

Gulf  waters  and  many  beautiful,  sunny 
days  allow  anglers  to  seek  red  snapper, 
Spanish  mackerel,  big  "winter"  white 
trout,  bull  redfish,  and  big  croakers.  The 
pompano  run  usually  starts  in  November 
and  continues  through  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Schools  of  these  platinum-hued 
game  and  food  fish  move  into  coastal 
waters  to  take  up  winter  residence  around 


the  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  plat- 
forms and  active  drilling  rigs. 

Collectively,  this  is  a  wide  and  diver- 
sified variety  of  outdoor  recreation,  yet 
coming  at  a  season  when  many  persons 
are  busy  with  other  holiday-related 
activities. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  these  busy  months  also 
offer  moments  for  quiet  reflection  on 
matters  pertaining  to  conservation  and 
utilization  of  wildlife  resources.  The  New 
Year  certainly  will  bring  with  it  many 
problems  in  wildlife  management.  It  will 
offer  many  new  challenges  and  added 
responsibilities.  I  can  assure  you  these 
will  be  met  head-on  as  they  develop.  As 
the  present  year  begins  to  race  toward 
a  close,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  the  con- 
fidence we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  more,  to  improve  what  we 
have,  and  to  progress  and  meet  the  addi- 
tional demands  that  are  made  upon  the 
Commission  and  its  staff. 

At  present,  these  are  the  harvest 
months  for  sportsmen.  These  are  the 
weeks  to  enjoy  through  utilization  and 
outdoor  recreation  the  beneficial  results 
of  wise  management  of  natural  resources. 
These  are  the  months  that  bring  the  big 
holidays,  special  days  of  Thanksgiving 
and  religious  dedication.  They  are  also 
months  for  fun,  joy,  and  companionship. 

The  members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  join  with 
me  in  wishing  everyone  a  warm  holiday 
season. 
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Painsettia  plants  for  national  distribution  during  the  Christmas  holiday 
weeks  are  grown  in  greenhouses.  Major  nurseries  in  California  and  Ohio 
provide  a  great  portion  of  the  country's  demands  for  cuttings. 

ABOVE— Potted  plants  reveal  how  poinsettia  growth  is  controlled  to 
provide  progressive  blooming  during  the  weeks  when  peak  sales  of  the 
Christmas  FJower  are  made. 


THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES,  in  Mexico,  and  in  most  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  the  poinsettia  has  become  accepted 
as  the  Christmas  Flower.  Today,  it  is  considered  a  symbol  of  Christmas  in 
the  United  States,  just  as  readily  as  the  Christmas  tree,  or  a  sprig  of  mistletoe 
hung  in  a  doorway. 

lust  how  the  plant  was  introduced  into  the  United  States,  winning  ever- 
increasing  appeal  as  a  Christmas  decoration,  and  proper  treatment  and  care 
of  the  plants  so  that  they  can  be  preserved  to  reach  maximum  growth  and 
bloom  from  year  to  year  has  become  of  great  interest  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons. 

Just  how  the  flower  which  bears  his 
name  (Poinsettia  pulcherrima)  was 
transplanted  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  flourished  and  became  a 
popular  Christmas  gift,  dates  back  to 
the  day  when  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was 
sent  to  Mexico  on  a  special  mission. 

It  was  then  that  this  somewhat  frail 
diplomat,  statesman,  engineer,  ama- 
teur botanist,  military  strategist,  and 
linguist  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
plant  that  Mexicans  associated  with 
Christmas  festivities. 

Often  bareheaded,  with  wavy  black 
hair  and  dark  lively  penetrating  eyes, 
he  would  wander  the  streets  of  Mex- 
ico City  whenever  he  was  not  engaged 
in  business  connected  with  the  spe- 
cial mission  to  Mexico.  Occasionally, 
he  would  take  trips  into  the  coun- 
tryside. Everywhere  he  went,  Poinsett 
was  always  pleased  to  see  the  tall 
plants  with  their  bright  red  bracts. 

Such  profusion  of  the  plants  caused 
him  to  delve  into  some  of  the  legends 
associated  with  it.  The  one  that  is  the 
most  fascinating  and  popular  in  Mex- 
ico today,  as  it  was  then,  is  that  of 
a  young  girl  in  Cuernavaca  who  was 
disappointed  to  the  point  of  tears  that 
she  had  nothing  of  beauty  or  value 
to  place  before  the  Christmas  village 
manger. 

It  is  said  that  the  young  girl  was 
visited  by  an  angel  and  told  to  place  an  armful  of  field  weeds  before  the 
altar.  This  she  did,  and  the  following  day  there  was  a  profusion  of  brightly 
tipped  plants  whose  undergrowth  of  green  leaves  provided  in  splendor  the 
traditional  colors  of  Christmas. 

When  his  duties  in  Mexico  were  over,  Poinsett  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Cuba  and  reported  to  President  Monroe  on  the  conditions 
on  that  island,  as  well  as  on  Mexican  affairs.  In  1824  he  published  Notes 
of  Mexico. 


Poinsett  was  ideally  suited  for  the 
career  of  a  diplomat.  He  had  been 
almost  wholly  educated  in  Europe.  In 
addition  to  English,  he  was  fluent  in 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Russian. 
Upon  his  father's  death,  he  inherited 
a  fortune.  It  was  considered  large  for 
that  day  and  he  lived  well;  he  was 
known  for  his  charming  manners  and 
excellent  hospitality. 

Much  could  be  written  about  Poin- 
sett's political  and  diplomatic  career, 
how  he  served  two  terms  in  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  moved  upward 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  eventually  served  as  Secretary  of 
War  from  1837-1841.  However,  the 
real  importance  of  Poinsett's  personal 
and  diplomatic  travels  resulted  from 
his  second  assignment  to  Mexico. 

On  March  6,  1825,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Mexico 
from  President  Monroe,  remaining 
there  four  and  a  half  years. 

During  this  long  stay,  he  continued 
to  be  intrigued  by  the  plant  that  pro- 
duced the  Christmas  Flower.  At  times 
during  those  years  he  had  occasion 
to  visit  outlying  areas  and  villages. 
There  was  hardly  a  place  he  traveled 
where  he  failed  to  find  the  plants. 

What  impressed  him  most  was  that 
the  plants  were  so  hardy.  He  found 
them  growing  about  native  houses, 
where  they  received  no  care  and  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  Rags  often  were 
draped  over  them  to  dry,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  chickens  roost- 
ing on  the  branches. 

He  learned  that  in  Guatemala, 
particularly  in  the  dry,  barren  high- 


As  plants  begin  to  mature,  the  true  flower 
appears  as  a  green  bud.  Later  it  will  become 
a  small,  bright  yellow  cluster  surrounded  by 
brilliant,  red  bracts.  The  latter  are  actually 
leaves. 


As  green  plants  enter  the  early  stage  of 
blooming,  leaves  or  bracts  become  variegated 
and  the  first  trace  of  color  begins  to  appear. 


BELOW— As  variegated  leaves  take  on  more 
coior.  the  flower  itself  begins  to  give  way  from 
green  to  yellow,  indicating  full  bloom  is  not 
far  away. 


lands  where  the  soil  was  so  sterile  that 
corn  could  hardly  be  grown  and  the 
winters  cold  and  windy,  the  plants 
grew  where  the  ground  was  bare  from 
foraging  goats  and  sheep.  There  were 
no  flowers  around  the  Indian  houses; 
however,  almost  every  one  of  those 
isolated  dwellings  had  at  least  one  or 
more  of  the  Christmas  Flower  bushes. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Poinsett  was 
deeply  interested  in  botany,  and  in 
1828  he  sent  some  specimens  to  his 
greenhouses  in  Greenville  and 
Charleston,  and  later  to  friends  in 
Philadelphia.  The  plants  fared  well 
and  it  was  in  his  honor  that  they  were 
named  Poinsettia  pulcherrima. 

This  may  come  somewhat  as  a 
shock  to  many  persons,  but  the  real 
beauty  of  the  poinsettia  lies  not  in 
the  flower  itself,  which  is  fairly 
inconspicuous,  but  in  the  parts 
colored  a  brilliant  crimson.  In  reality 
these  are  leaves  or  bracts  surrounding 
the  flowers. 

The  bright  red  poinsettia  bracts  are 
the  most  popular  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  other  countries  where  they  are 
grown.  However,  there  are  pink  varie- 
ties and  a  few  other  plants  are  off- 
white  in  color.  The  actual  flower  of 
the  poinsettia  often  is  overlooked 
because  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
bracts  that  surround  it.  This  leads  to 
the  popular  belief  that  the  bracts  are 
the  flower,  although  the  true  flower 
is  deep  inside  the  flame-hued,  flaring 
bracts  of  the  poinsettias,  or  in  the  soft 
pastel  species. 


Virtually  ready  for  full  bloom,  poinsettias 
such  as  this  will  soon  be  shipped  to  florist 
shops  from  nurseries. 


McFaddcn  Duffy 


Wild  poinsettias  grow  in  masses  on  almost  hedgelike  bushes.  Growth  is  thick  and 
individual  plants  are  difficult  to  determine,  except  at  the  base. 


Today  in  the  United  States,  propa- 
gation of  poinsettias  as  Christmas 
flowers  has  become  a  vast  industry, 
with  principal  nurseries  in  Ohio  and 
California.  Rigid  control  is  kept  on 
plant  growth  and  progressive  staging 
of  cuttings  that  develop  into  potted 
plants  at  staggered  intervals  during  the 
holiday  period. 

This  is  usually  from  Thanksgiving 
through  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
tapering  off  in  late  January.  Naturally, 
there  are  exceptions  in  nursery  opera- 
tions. Some  plants  may  be  "rushed" 
into  bloom  earlier  to  fill  special 
orders. 

The  poinsettia  is  a  member  of  the 
Euphorbia  family  which  boasts  ap- 
proximately 1,600  species  of  latex- 
bearing  plants  found  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  When  poinsettias  are 
cut  for  table  arrangements,  the  stems 
are  usually  burned.  That  poinsettias 
contain  a  great  amount  of  latex  can 
easily  be  determined  by  the  odor  of 


"burning  rubber"  when  the  flame  is 
touched  to  the  stem. 

In  reality,  the  bright  leaves  around 
the  small  flowers  serve  to  attract 
insects  as  pollinators.  To  be  technical 
for  just  a  moment,  these  leafy  substi- 
tutes for  petals  draw  attention  to  the 
flower  clusters,  each  easily  mistaken 
for  a  single  flower.  Always  less  than 
an  inch  across,  each  cluster  is  on  a 
separate  short  stem  and  almost 
enclosed  by  greenish-yellow  bracts, 
properly  called  an  involucre. 

They  protect  a  single  small  pedicel 
bearing  a  rudimentary  three-lobed 
calyx  with  pistil,  and  a  few  more 
pedicels  each  with  a  short  stamen. 
The  pistil  has  a  three-lobed  ovary  and 
three  styles,  each  cleft.  All  of  the 
flower  parts  are  small  and  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  large  nectar  glands 
which  supply  pollinators. 

This  unusual  style  of  flower  cluster, 
with  few  modifications,  is  found  in 
all   members   of   Euphorbia.   They 


include  a  number  of  plants  that  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  persons  who 
have  become  interested  in  wild  flow- 
ers. 

Louisiana  has  abundant  growth  of 
a  form  of  wild  poinsettia  in  some 
areas,  although  it  is  not  restricted  to 
Louisiana  by  any  means,  being  found 
all  along  the  northern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
states,  from  Virginia  to  Florida  to  Ari- 
zona to  South  Dakota. 

It  is  popularly  known  as  painted- 
leaf  or  "fire-on-the-mountain,"  but  is 
really  E.  heterophylla.  Its  bracteal 
leaves  are  usually  red  to  pink  at  the 
base  and  do  not  fill  out  with  full  color 
as  do  the  poinsettia.  Long  considered 
a  weed,  many  nurseries  are  cultivat- 
ing this  species  today;  it  is  a  distant 
relative  of  the  real  Christmas  Flower. 

That  it  is  hardy  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  some  huge  clumps  contain- 
ing thousands  of  flowers  were 
photographed  by  the  author  on  Grand 
Isle  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  high 
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LEFT— Louisiana  has  an  abundance  of  wild 
poinsettias.  Euphorbia,  also  called  poinscttia 
hcterophylla  or  painted-leaf,  has  a  wide  range 
throughout  the  country 


tide  mark  on  the  sand  dunes.  Expo- 
sure to  moist,  salt  air  apparently  has 
little  effect  on  the  wild  poinsettia. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  flaming, 
nursery-cultivated  poinsettias.  They 
do  well  in  almost  any  type  of  soil  and 
call  for  little  care.  The  one  exception 
is  for  tall  plants  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  Christmas  gift  pot  to  out- 
side gardens.  These  should  be  braced, 
particularly  as  they  near  bloom  stage, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  buffeted  by 
winds. 

For  those  who  have  grown  potted 
plants  into  large  outside  bushes  and 
plan  to  bring  blooms  into  the  house 
for  table  center  pieces  or  decorative 
purposes,  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
blooms  to  be  cut  should  be  plucked 
the  day  before  to  allow  the  milky  latex 
juice  to  harden.  When  cut,  the  stem 
should  be  burned  immediately  to  pre- 
vent additional  "bleeding"  of  latex. 

Softwood  cuttings,  usually  made  in 


Pencil  indicates  size  of  wild  poinsettia.  Leaves 
are  pink  rather  than  red.  and  coloration  does 
not  take  place  on  the  entire  leaf  as  with  the 
Christmas  Flower. 


July  and  August,  will  bloom  for 
Christmas.  Hardwood  cuttings  should 
be  made  in  the  spring,  following 
blooming,  and  should  be  about  fifteen 
inches  long— half  of  this  length  being 
put  into  a  pot  of  soil  or  into  the 
ground. 

Final  pruning  should  be  in  July. 
Then  the  plants  should  be  left  alone 
to  bloom  in  the  holiday  months. 

Those  who  have  received  these 
favored  Christmas  plants  and  later 
transferred  them  outside  should  not 
be  discouraged  if  they  freeze  during 
an  extremely  cold  winter.  Merely  trim 
them  back  and  wait  until  spring 
Except  in  rare  cases,  they  will  put  up 
new  plants  in  the  spring. 

Winter-burned  plants,  cut  back  and 
jutting  like  withered,  thick  weeds, 
remind  one  of  the  legend  of  the  little 
Mexican  girl  several  centuries  ago. 
There  will  be  flaming  beauty  again 
at  a  later  date. 


The  first  cold  front  to  drift  into 
southern  Louisiana  this  year 
dropped  coastal  temperatures  into 
the  low  fifties.  It  was  just  what  I  had 
been  waiting  for— fall  days,  cool 
weather,  and  overcast  skies.  And 
although  it  was  perfect  for  hunting, 
it  was  more  perfect  for  something 
else  ...  a  redfishing  trip. 

Some  weeks  prior  I  promised 
Steve  Levee,  an  old  fishing  partner, 
that  once  the  air  chilled  I  would  call 
him  and  arrange  a  trip  into  redfish 
country,  the  coastal  marshes.  I 
knew  I  could  get  us  into  an  area 
around  Redfish  Bay,  so  I  dialed  his 
number. 

"You  want  to  go  after  a  few  big 
reds,  old  buddy?"  I  asked  when  he 
answered  the  phone.  "It's  that  time 
of  the  year." 

"You  better  believe  I  want  to  go," 
he  responded  in  excited  tones. 
"When  this  cool  nip  came  in  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  calling  you  to  see 
if  you  were  ready.  When  do  we 
leave?" 

The  next  weekend,  Steve  and  I 
were  unpacking  at  a  friend's  camp 
just  south  of  Venice,  smack  dab  in 
the  heart  of  prime  redfish  territory. 
And  just  after  dawn  Saturday,  we 
were  in  a  flatbottom  skiff  drifting 
past  roseau  cane  stands  and  cast- 
ing for  Louisiana's  prince  of  the 
finned  fighters— Old  Spottail. 

"We  ought  to  get  them  today, 
pal,"  Steve  whispered,  baiting  an 
artificial  with  a  piece  of  market 
shrimp.  "I  think  everything  is  work- 
ing in  our  favor.  The  sky  is  cloudy, 
the  weather  is  cool,  the  water  isn't 
too  murky,  and  the  tide  is  up. 
Everything  is  ideal  for  redfishing;  so 
all  we  need  is  fish." 

A  few  hours  later  I  was  still  need- 
ing fish.  Though  Steve  had  boated 
seven  nice-sized  reds,  I  had  done 
nothing  more  than  accumulate 
what  would  surely  have  amounted 
to  a  mountain  of  hard-head  catfish. 
And  I  had  another  one  on  the  line. 

"Aw,  this  is  ridiculous!"  I  yelled, 
breaking  critical  redfishing  silence 
and  angrily  pulling  aboard  another 
pesky  scavenger.  "I  can't  under- 
stand it.  We're  fishing  from  the 
same  boat,  we're  using  similar 
tackle  and  bait,  we're  fishing  prac- 
tically in  the  same  spot  even;  and 
yet,  you're  catching  redfish  and  I'm 
collecting  these  dumb  things." 


If  it  is 

the  ultimate 

fishing  challenge 

and  a  lot  of  angling  action 

you're  after,  you  might  want  to  try  .  . . 

Stalking  the 
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A  small  drifting  boat  on  a  quiet  bay  or 
lagoon  where  tides  have  flooded 
roseau  cane  stands  .  .  .  an  angler  with 
the  patience  of  Job  who  knows  the 
techniques  it  takes  .  .  .  that's  redfishing 
in  redfish  country! 

"I  must  be  living  right,  good 
buddy,"  Steve  joked,  watching  me 
struggle  to  free  the  hook  from  the 
squirming,  squealing  catfish.  "It 
looks  like  I'm  gonna  have  to  teach 
you  how  to  catch  redfish  after  all." 

We  both  smiled  at  the  remark; 
yet,  I  had  to  be  doing  something 
wrong.  Everything  else  was  too 


right.  I  knew  there  were  redfish  in 
the  reeds,  grubbing  up  snails, 
clams,  shrimp,  crabs,  and  other  tid- 
bits of  their  favorite  foods.  After  all, 
Steve  had  coaxed  a  few  of  them 
to  strike.  I  decided  to  change  baits. 

"I  sure  hope  your  luck  holds 
out,"  I  told  Steve.  He  hauled  aboard 
another  "rat"  red,  a  small  channel 
bass  that  is  preferred  by  Louisian- 
ians  liking  their  fish  fried.  "If  I'm 
going  to  write  an  article  on  redfish- 
ing, one  of  us  has  to  catch  some 
redfish  for  pictures." 

I  worked  at  freeing  another 
hard-head  cat,  then  added,  "At  the 


No  other  kind  of  fishing  offers  the 
angler  the  excitement  and  challenge 
afforded  "he  who  stalks  the  red  ghost." 

rate  I'm  going,  I  might  just  end  up 
having  to  do  an  article  about  cat- 
fishing." 

Mullet,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
technically  is  a  good  redfish  bait, 
and  that  is  what  I  had  been  using. 
But  my  harvest  thus  far  was  poor, 
so  I  unlashed  the  double-rigged 
hooks  and  cut  mullet  and  re-rigged 
with  two  gray,  plastic  shrimptails 
baited  with  market  shrimp  in 
chunks  just  large  enough  to  hide 


Redfish  take  a  variety  of  baits  from  cut 
mullet  to  whole  clams  to  broken  crabs 
to  artificials,  and  sometimes  naturals 
and  artificials  are  used  in  combination. 

the  barbs.  I  made  one  cast  toward 
the  roseau  stand  and  watched  the 
cork.  It  bobbed  once  then  disap- 
peared beneath  the  surface. 

"Probably  just  another  catfish," 
I  said  aloud.  But  as  I  began  reeling 
in,  the  fish  turned  and  plowed  into 
the  flooded  canes.  I  knew  immedi- 
ately I  had  hooked  my  first  redfish 
of  the  day,  small  but  a  redfish 
nonetheless.  I  boated  him  and  cast 
again,  chugging  the  popping  cork 
a  few  times. 

I  hooked  another,  then  another. 
Steve,  meanwhile,  also  hooked  a 
few  small  reds.  Convincingly,  the 
changeof  bait  and  lure  did  the  trick. 
The  reds  did  not  want  mullet— they 
wanted  lures  and  market  shrimp. 

But  that  is  redfishing  at  its  best. 
Of  course,  you  mention  such  a 
statement  to  a  "table  fisherman," 
one  out  to  be  sure  of  a  fried  fish 
meal,  and  he  will  disagree  soundly. 
True  redfishermen,  however,  are 
not  necessarily  table  fishermen. 


They  want  what  outdoor  writer  A.  J. 
McClane  calls  "the  excite- 
ment-challenge factor." 

Basically  interpreted  into  the 
vernacular,  this  means  you  have  to 
stalk  the  red  ghost.  Why  is  a  redfish 
(channel  bass,  red  drum,  spottail, 
anything  else  you  want  to  call  him) 
called  a  red  ghost?  Simply  because 
you  never  know  just  when  he  is 
about,  or  where  he  is  feeding,  or 
if  you  can  be  sure  of  hooking  him. 
The  old  timers  say  that  fishing  for 
Old  Red  is  similar  to  searching  for 
the  proverbial  needle  in  the 
haystack.  But,  truthfully,  they  would 
not  have  it  any  different  .  .  .  and 
neither  would  any  devoted  red- 
fisherman. 

Seth  McEwen  taught  me  to  fish 
for  reds  when  I  was  about  10  years 
old.  Seth,  a  friend  of  our  family's 
since  before  I  was  born,  is  one  of 
those  devoted  anglers  who  seeks 
out  the  ultimate  challenge  that  only 
redfishing  offers.  He  relishes  the 
excitement  of  the  stalk,  diabolically 
goes  about  plotting  to  trick  the  reds 
into  taking  the  bait,  and  then 
proudly  displays  his  catch— and 
there  always  is  one— for  his  fellow 


A  hard  "chug"  on  the  popping  cork 
might  well  attract  the  red  rascal  to 
strike. 


fishermen  to  see. 

"Old  Spot  is  popular  for  two  rea- 
sons, boy,"  he  used  to  tell  me  on 
our  regular  weekend  trips  for  red- 
fish.  "One,  he  tastes  good  fried  or 
baked;  and  two,  he  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  the 
fisherman. 

"Discounting  the  first  reason,  the 
second  seems  to  be  more  impor- 
tant. For  instance,  when  you  fish 
for  speckled  trout,  or  flounders,  or 
croakers,  if  you're  in  a  spot  where 
they  are  biting  you're  almost  certain 
to  catch  them  at  a  goodly  rate.  But 
redfish  aren't  like  croakers,  even 
though  they  are  in  the  same  family. 
Reds  might  be  biting,  but  if  you 
aren't  a  good  redfisherman,  aren't 
in  the  right  spot,  aren't  stalking 
them,  aren't  quiet  enough,  aren't 
using  the  right  bait,  and  aren't 
patient  enough  to  fish  hard  for 
them,  you  might  just  as  well  spend 
your  time  packing  sand  down  a  rat 
hole." 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
loud  exclamations  coming  from 
Steve.  He  had  set  the  hook  into  a 
monster  red,  and  the  big  fish, 
thrashing  water  quite  some  dis- 
tance from  our  drifting  boat,  was 
giving  him  a  fantastic  battle  that 
supported  the  reputation  of  the 
species. 

"Doggone  it,  man!"  he  strained 
under  the  tussle.  "This  is  like  trying 
to  stop  a  runaway  bulldozer!"  The 
fish  was  in  the  midst  of  a  run  and 
was  ripping  line  off  the  reel  at  an 
astounding  rate. 

Because  redfish  put  on  power 
drives  continuously  instead  of  tug- 
ging and  jerking  sporadically  like 
other  game  species,  even  our  small 
boat  was  being  pulled  along. 

"Hold  on  to  him,  Steve,"  I 
coaxed.  "Don't  let  him  get  away. 
We  need  that  one  for  pictures."  The 
red  turned  and  headed  for  the 
reeds.  "Keep  him  away  from  those 
roseaus,  Steve!" 

"I'm  trying,  I'm  trying!"  he 
groaned,  leaning  back  into  the  20- 
pound  test  monofilament  line,  "but 
that's  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds." 

Redfish  are  of  the  never-say-die 
group  of  game  fish,  even  at  boat- 
side.  But  this  fish  appeared  to  slack 
off  periodically,  letting  Steve  reel  in 
line.  However,  the  slacking  lasted 


only  seconds,  for  no  sooner  did 
Steve  take  up  a  few  yards  of  mono- 
filament when  the  fish  bolted  again, 
ripping  five  times  the  reeled-in 
yardage  off  the  spool.  My  partner 
began  to  get  worried. 

"I'm  afraid  to  horse  him  in, 
Frank,"  he  shouted  excitedly.  "I'll 
never  hold  him  on  this  rig!" 

"Yea,  but  you  had  better  keep 
him  away  from  those  canes,"  I 
warned  again  in  equal  excitement, 
readying  the  landing  net  in  hopes 
of  bringing  the  whopper  aboard. 
"He  keeps  heading  for  the  canes, 
Steve!" 

And  then  it  happened.  Big  red- 
fish, all  along  Louisiana's  coast, 
range  upwards  to  40  or  50  pounds, 
even  though  most  are  in  the  10  to 
20  pound  class.  But  a  quick  glimpse 
at  this  one  permitted  us  to  gauge 
his  bulk  at  about  30  pounds  on 
anybody's  scale.  So  when  the 
hooked  heavyweight  made  a  wide 
run  in  a  circle  that  put  slack  in  the 
excited    fisherman's    light    line, 


McFadden  Dully 

And  certainly,  no  fisherman  who  sports 
with  light  tackle  and  line  dares  go  fish- 
ing reds  without  a  landing  net. 

Steve's  facial  expressions  showed 
that  he  sensed  what  was  coming 
next. 

The  fish  turned  again  suddenly, 
and  swam  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  slacked  line  (which  also 
was  the  same  direction  of  the 
roseau  stand).  He  was  putting  brute 
power  into  it,  and  as  he  reached 
the  canes  the  sudden  surge,  cou- 


pled with  the  flexing  slack,  was  too 
much  for  the  light  monofilament  to 
withstand.  The  line  snapped  and 
Steve's  once-straining  fiberglass 
rod  became  motionless. 

To  relate  Steve's  exact  words 
when  the  big  spottail  broke  loose 
would  be  inappropriate  to.  repeat  in 
mixed  company,  but  to  say  the  least 
he  was  extremely  disappointed  .  .  . 
and  showed  it.  I  was  going  to  offer 
some  consolation,  but  decided  I 
would  remain  silent  and  keep  fish- 
ing. I  returned  to  my  thoughts. 

Anyone  ever  losing  a  whopper 
red  knows  it  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences you  learn  to  live  with  when 
you  angle  for  channel  bass.  I  lost 
my  first  big  red  when  I  was  about 
11  years  old,  and  I  have  lost  many 
a  "Bull  Red"  since  then.  Yet,  alth- 
ough you  think  important  the  ones 
that  get  away,  you  take  equal  stock 
in  the  ones  you  don't  lose  because 
they  are  the  ones  that  end  up  on 
the  dining  room  table. 

Listed  high  on  the  edibility  charts 
in  food  flavor,  redfish  grace  a  meal 
when  prepared  fried  in  finger 
steaks  or  baked  in  lemon-butter. 
Reds  ranging  from  a  pound  to  10 
pounds  are  ideal  for  this  culinary 
delight,  since  chefs  with  a  talented 
cooking  ability  can  prepare  them  fit 
for  a  king.  Up  to  about  15  pounds, 
even,  redfish  may  be  fashioned  into 
numerous  recipes  including  famed 
"redfish  courtbouillion."  But  it  is  a 
general  opinion  that  to  try  to  eat 
redfish  over  15  pounds  is  com- 
parable to  sauteing  in  butter  one 
of  Beetle  Bailey's  old  combat  boots. 
The  flesh  becomes  tough  and 
stringy,  and  the  flavor  is  nil. 

"I'm  ready  to  move  to  another 
spot,"  Steve  interrupted  my  think- 
ing, still  showing  some  disgust  over 
losing  the  big  fish.  "What  say  we 
try  that  area  over  near  the  little 
island?"  He  pointed  to  a  mud  flat, 
a  natural  area  for  the  species  when 
the  tide  is  high  and  the  fish  is  feed- 
ing. 

I  had  started  to  catch  catfish 
again,  so  I  pulled  the  crank  on  the 
small  outboard  and  we  sped  across 
the  mirror-like  bay.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  were  drifting  again  .  .  .  and 
catching  redfish. 

"You're  doing  all  right,  now," 
Steve   commented    as    I    boated 


.  and 
happiness  is 
an  ice  chest  full 
ofsportfish 
with  black  spots 
on  their  tails! 
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another  prize.  "Looks  like  you're 
gonna  have  a  story  and  a  lot  of  filets 
after  all." 

"I  guess  I  was  using  the  wrong 
baits  earlier.  It  certainly  is  funny 
how  reds  will  bite  only  on  the  right 
stuff." 

"I'll  never  forget  what  an  old  fella 
at  Empire  told  me  once,"  Steve 
elaborated.  "He  said  it  isn't  so 
important  that  they  take  what  you 
throw  to  them  as  it  is  to  throw  to 
them  what  they'll  take.  I  find  it 
works  that  way  all  the  time,  whether 
you  drift-fish  the  flats,  anchor  and 
take  your  chances,  stalk  them  when 
they're  tailing,  or  troll  the  deeper 
waters.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  baited  with  everything  from 
shrimp  to  bologna  sausage  in 
desperation,  and  still  did  not  catch 
a  fish.  But  that's  what  I  like  about 
redfishing.  If  I  want  to  be  sure  of 
a  catch,  I'll  go  buy  some  fish  from 
a  seafood  market." 

Steve,  I  learned  over  the  years, 
was  not  alone  in  his  philosophy. 
This  mode  of  "pure  challenge"  and 
"angling  deliberation,"  especially  if 
the  fisherman  is  looking  for  the 
swimming  redfish  and  trailing  him 
in  spy  fashion,  exists  not  only 
among  the  south  Louisiana  redfish 
addicts,  but  among  all  the  anglers 
along  the  redfish's  range  from  the 
Carolinas  to  Florida  to  Texas  to 
Mexico.  As  soon  as  the  first  fall 
snap  moves  the  fish  in  their  annual 
migratory  patterns,  redfishermen 
come  out  in  numbers,  not  to  stock 
freezers  with  fish  meat,  but  to  get 
a  piece  of  the  action  that  redfishing 
alone  affords. 

And  whether  he  surf-casts  the 
beaches  in  Carolina,  trolls  the 
Florida  Keys,  or  drift-fishes  the 
Louisiana  shallow-water  mud  flats, 
the  intent  of  the  redfish  angler 
remains  the  same— get  a  big  red  by 


stalking,  face  the  ultimate  chal- 
lenge, employ  the  necessary, 
patient,  cat-like  silence,  and 
finally— when  the  hook  is  set— use 
every  ounce  of  experience  and 
talent  to  bring  him  aboard. 

"Gotcha!"  I  said  to  myself,  turn- 
ing my  attention  from  contempla- 
tion back  to  the  rod  and  reel  in 
hand  and  the  redfish  on  the  hook. 
"I've  got  me  a  fight  going  here, 
Steve.  Look  at  'em  go!" 

While  my  thoughts  had  wan- 
dered, I  had  chugged  the  popping 
cork  several  times  automatically.  A 
furious  strike  had  taken  the  cork 
beneath  the  surface  and  the  mono- 
filament was  now  stretched  to 
snapping  proportions.  I  use  over- 
size corks  because  the  rod-tip 
action  creates  a  louder  chugging 
sound  that  I  feel  better  attracts  the 
poor-sighted  but  acute-hearing 
channel  bass.  I  also  believe  in  30- 
pound  test  line,  even  though  some 
anglers  advocate  8  and  10-pound 
test.  This  time,  my  30-pound  mono- 
filament came  in  handy.  About  20- 
minutes  later  I  boated  the  biggest 
red  of  the  day. 

"That's  the  fish  I  missed,  you 
dog!"  Steve  scolded.  His  face 
showed  no  trace  of  a  smile  and  I 


could  not  tell  if  he  were  teasing  or 
not. 

"He  probably  came  from  way 
over  there  where  we  were  fishing 
earlier  and  ended  up  here,  chasing 
your  bait  around,"  he  continued. 
"I'm  convinced  that's  my  big  spot- 
tail."  He  admired  the  catch  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  added,  "How 
come  I  lost  mine  and  you  hung  on 
to  yours?  Tell  me  that." 

All  day  long  Steve  had  been  in 
one  of  his  harrassing  moods, 
chaffing  me  but  never  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  get  back  at  him. 
Finally,  there  it  was. 

"Well,"  I  preached  in  slow,  delib- 
erate banter,  "maybe  it's  because 
I'm  gonna  have  to  teach  you  how 
to  catch  redfish  anyhow." 

"Touche,  old  friend,"  he  laughed. 
"Touche." 

We  both  smiled  and  made 
another  cast  toward  the  shoreline 
again.  In  the  early  morning  sky,  the 
air  smelled  clean  and  the  coolness 
made  one  feel  invigorated.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  the  Loui- 
siana redfish  season  was  off  and 
running;  and  judging  from  the  fish 
in  the  boat  and  the  strikes  we  were 
getting,  it  was  going  to  get  even 
better. 
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CRAWFISH  BISQUE 
Crawfish  Slew 

1  lb.  cleaned  crawfish  tails  with  fat  fj  1  cup 
finely  chopped  onions  □  1  cup  finely  chopped 
celery  fj  %  cup  finely  chopped  bell  pepper 
□  1  or  2  cloves  garlic  (depending  on  size), 
finely  chopped  [J  1  teaspoon  tomato  paste  □ 
'/s  cup  flour  fj  V?  cup  oil  fj  V,  cup  finely 
chopped  parsley  and  green  onion  tops  rj  Salt, 
black  pepper,  and  red  pepper  (cayenne)  to 
taste  □  1  teaspoon  paprika. 
Start  with  the  roux.  Brown  flour  and  oil  in  iron 
skillet  until  dark  brown.  Stir  constantly  to  avoid 
scorching. 

After  the  roux  is  cooked  to  the  desired  color, 
add  the  onion,  celery,  and  bell  pepper  and  cook 
until  soft  and  transparent.  Stir  constantly  at  a 
low  temperature.  Add  crawfish  fat  and  tomato 
paste.  Cook  for  5  minutes  longer.  In  the  mean- 
time, put  about  6  cups  of  luke  warm  water  in 
a  medium  size  kettle  (do  not  use  a  black  cast 
iron  pot  for  this  will  discolor  your  crawfish) 


Add  the  above  mixture  to  the  water  and  cook 
for  about  1  hour  -  so  that  all  the  vegetables 
are  cooked.  Season  to  taste.  If  more  liquid  is 
needed,  instead  of  water,  add  a  can  of  chicken 
broth.  Add  the  seasoned  crawfish  tails  to  the 
stew  and  continue  cooking  for  about  20  min- 
utes. 

Stuffing  for  Crawfish  Heads 

1  lb  cleaned  crawfish  tails  with  fat  □  1  cup 
finely  chopped  onion  □  1  cup  finely  chopped 
celery  □  1  or  2  finely  minced  garlic  cloves 
□  Va  cup  oil  fj  1 0  to  1 2  slices  of  day-old  bread 
or  the  equivalent  in  French  bread  which  has 
been  toasted  and  run  through  a  blender  until 
it  is  the  consistency  of  cracker  crumbs  fj  Salt, 
black  pepper,  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste  fj 

2  slightly  beaten  eggs 

Saute  onion,  celery,  and  minced  garlic  in  oil 
until  all  are  tender.  Add  seasonings  and  the 
crawfish  fat.  Cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  tails, 
which  have  been  finely  chopped,  and  the  bread 


crumbs  and  mix  thoroughly.  Cook  over  very 
low  heat  until  all  ingredients  have  thoroughly 
blended  —  you  may  have  to  add  water  (or 
stock)  and  about  4  tablespoons  butter  or  oleo 
so  the  mixture  will  be  moist.  Remove  from  heat 
and  cool  slightly  —  gradually  add  the  beaten 
eggs  to  the  mixture  and  stir  until  all  egg  has 
been  absorbed.  Add  finely  chopped  parsley 
and  green  onion  tops. 

In  the  meantime,  remove  the  eyes  from  the 
crawfish  heads  and  boil  heads  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  clean  them. 

Stuff  each  head  with  the  mixture  —  they  should 
be  filled  with  enough  stuffing  to  form  a  round- 
ed-off  top.  About  30  minutes  before  the  bisque 
is  to  be  served,  place  the  stuffed  heads  on 
a  baking  sheet  or  pan  and  bake  in  oven  at 
about  325°  until  the  tops  have  become  crisp 
and  slightly  brown. 

Drop  the  stuffed  heads  into  the  hot  stew,  add 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  green  onion  tops. 
Serve  piping  hot  over  hot  steamed  rice. 


CRAWFISH  ETOUFFEE 
1  lb.  peeled  crawfish  tails  with  fat  □  1  stick 
butter  or  oleo  f~J  1  cup  finely  chopped  green 
onions  rj  1  or  2  teaspoons  paprika  (this  adds 
color  to  the  dish)  fj  3  tablespoons  flour  fj 
1  can  chicken  broth  (or  approximately  2  cups 
water)  □  Salt,  black  pepper,  and  red  pepper 
(cayenne)  to  taste 

Melt  butter  in  heavy  sauce  pan.  Add  chopped 
onions  and  saute  until  well  wilted  and  starting 
to  disintegrate.  Add  flour  and  stir  constantly 
until  well  mixed.  Do  not  brown! !  Add  seasonings 
and  crawfish  fat  and  broth.  Simmer  for  about 
20  minutes.  Add  crawfish  tails  and  simmer  for 
about  20  minutes.  Just  before  serving  add  finely 
chopped  green  onion  tops  and  parsley.  Serve 
over  hot  steaming  rice. 


SHRIMP-FILLED  BELL  PEPPERS 
1  'A  lb.  cooked  cleaned  shrimp  fj  Vi  cup  finely 
chopped  onion  fj  Vi  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
□  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce  r~j  V2  cup 
tomato  sauce  fj  2  tablespoons  butter  [~J  Vi 
cup  bread  crumbs  □  6  medium  sized  bell 
peppers  FJ  Salt,  black  pepper,  and  red  pepper 
(cayenne)  to  taste  fj  2  cups  cooked  rice 
(More  may  be  needed  depending  on  size  of 
peppers) 

Cut  shrimp  into  Vi"  pieces,  reserve  six  whole 
shrimp  to  garnish  the  tops  of  the  peppers. 
Saute  onion  and  celery  in  butter  until  tender. 
Add  the  Worcestershire,  salt,  pepper,  and 
tomato  sauce.  Cook  for  about  5  minutes,  then 
add  cooked  rice  and  mix  thoroughly.  In  mean- 
time, wash  peppers,  cut  thin  slice  from  the  stem 
end  of  each,  and  simmer  in  2  cups  salted  hot 
water  for  5  minutes.  Drain  and  fill  with  shrimp 
mixture.  Top  each  with  bread  crumbs  and  a 
pat  of  butter.  Place  stuffed  peppers  in  greased 
casserole;  bake  30  minutes  covered  —  uncover 
last  10  minutes.  Garnish  with  reserved  whole 
shrimp  and  minced  parsley. 


SHRIMP  -  STUFFED  TOMATOES 
2  baskets  cherry  tomatoes  (~J  Vi  lb.  cooked 
cleaned  shrimp  r~J  1  green  onion  chopped  Q 
6  or  8  pitted  black  olives,  chopped  fj  2  hard 
boiled  eggs,  finely  chopped  r~j  Salt  and  pepper 
(~J  Dash  of  liquid  hot  pepper 

Wash  and  drain  tomatoes.  Cut  a  thin  slice  off 
the  top  of  each  and  scoop  out  the  pulp.  Set 
aside  to  drain.  Chop  the  shrimp  very  fine  and 
combine  with  the  onion,  olives,  eggs,  and  sea- 
soning. Stuff  the  mixture  into  the  tomato  shells 
and  refrigerate.  Serve  as  Hors  d'Oeuvres. 


MARINATED  CRAB  MEAT 
Vi  cup  salad  oil  f~J  xh  cup  dry  white  wine  □ 
Vt  teaspoon  liquid  hot  pepper  □  Vt  teaspoon 
salt  (or  to  taste)  □  V2  cup  mayonnaise  □  2 
cups  thinly  sliced  celery  [~j  1  lb.  cooked  crab 
meat 

In  bowl  combine  oil,  wine,  hot  pepper,  salt, 
and  mayonnaise.  Toss  with  crab  meat.  Refrig- 
erate for  about  Vi  hour  or  more.  Serve  on  salad 
greens. 

(You  may  substitute  cooked,  peeled  shrimp  or 
cooked  peeled  crawfish  tails.) 

STUFFED  CRABS 
1  lb.  cleaned  crab  meat  f~J  12  slices  toasted 
day-old  bread  fj  1  cup  chopped  onion  rj  1 
cup  chopped  celery  rj  Vt  cup  chopped  bell 
pepper  r~j  Vt  cup  butter  or  oleo  rj  1  cup 
chopped  cooked  peeled  shrimp  r~J  1  table- 
spoon Worcestershire  sauce  fj  1  can  chicken 
broth  □  2  eggs  fj  Salt,  black  pepper,  and 
red  pepper  (cayenne)  to  taste. 
Saute  onion,  celery,  and  bell  pepper  in  butter 
until  all  are  tender.  Add  Worcestershire  and 
seasoning.  Then  add  Vz  cup  chicken  broth. 
Simmer  about  20  minutes.  You  may  need  more 
broth  to  keep  the  mixture  fluid. 
In  the  meantime,  after  the  bread  has  been 
toasted,  run  it  through  blender  until  it  is  the 
consistency  of  cracker  crumbs.  Add  the  crab 
meat  and  the  bread  crumbs  to  the  mixture  and 
blend  well  with  a  fork.  Remove  from  fire  and 
let  cool  slightly.  Beat  eggs  slightly  and  gradually 
add  to  the  mixture  until  all  egg  has  been 
absorbed.  Add  finely  chopped  parsley  and 
green  onion  tops.  If  more  liquid  is  needed,  add 
additional  broth.  Reserve  some  of  the  bread 
crumbs.  Stuff  each  ramekin  or  cleaned  crab 
shell  with  the  dressing  —  add  a  small  pat  of 
butter  and  place  bread  crumbs  on  top  of  each. 
Place  filled  ramekins  on  a  baking  sheet  and 
bake  at  350°  for  about  20  minutes.  They  are 
done  when  the  top  becomes  light  brown  and 
crusty. 

BAKED  STUFFED  OYSTERS 
6  dozen  plump  oysters  fj  1  large  onion,  grated 

□  2  cloves  garlic,  minced  fj  'A  cup  finely 
chopped  celery  r~J  6  slices  white  bread,  toasted 

□  1  tablespoon  shortening  fj  1  egg,  slightly 
beaten  □  1  stick  butter  or  oleo  □  2  sprigs 
parsley,  finely  chopped 

Melt  oil,  add  onion,  garlic  and  celery  and  saute. 
Chip  oysters  with  kitchen  shears.  Add  to  the 
above  mixture  and  cook  one  minute  on  slow 
fire  in  heavy  skillet.  Take  off  fire  and  add, 
squeezing,  the  toasted  bread  that  has  been 
soaked  in  oyster  liquid,  and  stir  well.  This  gives 
body.  Add  egg.  If  mixture  seems  dry,  add  oyster 
liquid.  Add  parsley,  %  stick  butter,  and  season- 
ings (salt,  black  pepper,  and  a  few  dashes  of 
liquid  hot  pepper)  Butter  the  ramekins.  Fill  each 
with  the  mixture.  Sprinkle  bread  crumbs  on  top 
along  with  small  pat  of  butter.  Bake  20  minutes 
in  400°  degree  oven.  You  may  put  the  mixture 
on  a  medium  size  casserole  and  top  with  the 
bread  crumbs  and  butter.  The  cooking  time 
would  be  considerably  longer. 
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OYSTERS  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL 
Allow  6  to  8  oysters  per  serving.  Have  shells 
opened  at  market  or  do  so  yourself  with  a 
specially  made  oyster  knife.  Serve  each  oyster 
on  deeper  half  of  shell;  arrange  on  bed  of 
crushed  ice.  In  center  of  each  plate  or  tray 
place  small  glass  cup  filled  with  cocktail  sauce. 
Garnish  with  lemon  wedges.  Serve  with  salted 
crackers. 
Cocktail  sauce 

%  cup  tomato  catsup  □  3  tablespoons  chili 
sauce  rj  2  tablespoons  prepared  horseradish 

□  3  tablespoons  fresh  lemon  juice  □  Several 
dashes  of  Tabasco  hot  pepper. 
Refrigerate  until  used.  To  vary  you  may  add 
minced  onion. 

This  sauce  may  be  served  with  any  shellfish. 

OYSTER  STEW 
3  dozen  shucked  oysters  with  liquid  □  Vi  cup 
butter  fj  1  quart  milk  rj  1  tablespoon  flour 

□  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  (Do  not  add  salt 
until  you  have  tasted  the  oyster  liquid;  some- 
times the  oysters  are  very  salty  and  more  salt 
may  not  be  needed) 

Carefully  pick  over  oysters  to  remove  bits  of 
shell.  Heat  butter  in  deep  sauce  pan.  Add  flour 
and  stir  until  well  blended,  but  not  browned. 
Add  seasonings  and  oyster  liquid.  Simmer  for 
a  few  minutes.  Add  oysters  and  heat  until  edges 
of  oysters  curl  slightly.  Add  milk  and  heat 
quickly,  but  do  not  boil.  Serve  in  bowls  with 
a  dash  of  paprika  and  a  lump  of  butter.  Serve 
with  crackers.  You  may  add  a  sprinkling  of 
finely  minced  parsley  to  the  top. 


Oldtime  hunters  return  to  the  blinds  each  year  to 
experience  the  thrill  of  the  goose  hunt. 
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Louisiana's  Most  Prized  Goose 

Story  and  Photography  By  Bob  Dennie 


The  more  decoys  the  better  in  goose  hunting. 

Decoys  are  a  must  in  hunting  these  wary  birds.  Note  one 
decoy  in  a  sentinel  position  while  another  appears  to  be 
feeding. 


Waterfowlers  in  Louisiana  share  the  same  keen 
anticipation  of  fall  flights  as  do  hunters  in  all  the  states. 
The  mere  sight  of  ducks  and  geese  passing  overhead, 
bound  for  ancestral  wintering  grounds,  is  one  that 
makes  pulses  jump  and  hearts  beat  a  trifle  faster.  When 
it  comes  to  geese,  this  deep,  inward  pleasure  is  even 
greater. 

Geese  are  probably  the  most  noble  of  all  waterfowl, 
not  just  because  of  size,  but  also  because  they  are  the 
vagrants  of  those  cherished  global  wanderers  that 
symbolize  complete  freedom  lost  by  most  men  through 
the  centuries. 

The  sound  of  geese  passing  overhead  at  night 
pleasantly  has  troubled  the  sleep  of  true  sportsmen  for 
centuries.  It  always  will.  The  "near-far"  sound  of  their 
calling  inflight  often  will  cause  a  dedicated  waterfowler 
to  rise  from  his  bed  and  listen  beside  a  partly  opened 
window,  unmindful  of  the  chill  that  a  fall  night  might 
offer. 

They  know  this  annual  passage  of  wild  geese  means 
hunting  for  them  is  not  far  off,  but  the  nocturnal  calling 
has  still  more  meaning.  Those  hunters  know  that  the 
migration  tells  of  distant  fields  which  have  been  har- 
vested, of  thousands  of  farms  across  the  nation  that 


have  prepared  for  the  worst  that  winter  might  offer,  and 
of  a  heavy  cold  hand  being  laid  across  millions  of  miles 
of  land  that  has  seen,  first,  spring,  then  summer,  and 
finally  the  chill  tugging  of  fall. 

In  Louisiana,  those  waterfowlers  who  thrill  to  the 
sound  of  overhead  geese  each  fall  are  "concerned." 
Something  is  happening.  Any  conversation  with  an 
old-time  waterfowler  is  certain  to  be  discouraging.  Men 
began  manipulating  goose  populations  roughly  three 
decades  ago.  There  have  been  changes  in  the  migra- 
tory pattern  of  Louisiana's  wintering  geese,  and  in  spite 
of  vigorous  protests,  manipulation  continues. 

Waterfowlers,  particularly  goose  hunters,  are  greatly 
distraught  about  this,  and  rightly  so.  They  are  faced 
with  cold,  hard  facts  that  can't  be  overlooked  or  denied 
by  biological  double-talk.  They  are  fearful  of  the  time 
whentheirchildren  might  be  denied  hearing  the  sound 
of  wild  geese  in  flight  during  the  night,  and  denied, 
eventually,  the  fine  sport  of  hunting  them. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  distant  when  waterfowlers 


with  a  touch  of  gray  hair  can  recall  when  the  Canada 
goose  was  the  most  prized  bird  one  could  bag  in  Loui- 
siana. In  those  days  honkers  came  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  Louisiana  marshes.  They  were  joined  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  blues,  snows,  and  white- 
fronted  geese. 

Then  the  number  of  Canada  geese  migrating  to 
Louisiana  began  to  dwindle.  These  big,  stately  birds 
were  being  "shortstopped"  in  northern  states  on  the 
pretense  of  being  provided  refuges.  As  years  raced  by, 
fewer  Canadas  migrated  to  Louisiana,  causing  real 
alarm. 

Finally,  the  season  on  Canadas  in  Louisiana  closed, 
and  has  remained  closed  ever  since.  Man's  manipu- 
lation of  the  flocks  of  those  splendid  geese  upset  cen- 
turies-old patterns  of  migration.  In  the  years  that  have 
drifted  by,  the  prized  honker  which  was  once  a  most 
important  wintering  goose  in  Louisiana  became  just 
a  memory. 

Today,  the  number  of  blues  and  snows  being  short- 
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Veteran  goose  hunters  observed  the  decline  in  migrating 
birds  and  show  concern  that  future  generations  might  be 
denied  enjoyment  of  the  goose  hunting  tradition. 

stopped  is  increasing,  and  the  pattern  is  similar  to  that 
which  brought  an  end  to  Canada  goose  hunting  in  the 
state.  In  recent  years,  blue  and  snow  geese  have  pro- 
vided gunning  sport  to  a  growing  number  of  mid- 
western  shooters.  Just  how  quickly  the  wintering 
populations  will  diminish,  to  the  point  where  restric- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  daily  bag  and  possession 
limit  for  state  hunters,  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

There  are  those  who  knowledgeably  believe  that 
another  decade  of  shortstopping  will  bring  an  end  to 
massive  and  traditional  migrations  of  these  fine  geese; 
others  say  it  could  happen  in  less  than  ten  years.  But 
only  a  few  believe  it  will  take  more  than  a  decade. 

Ever  since  shooting  of  Canada  geese  in  Louisiana 
was  closed,  the  most  prized  bird  during  waterfowl 
season  has  been  the  white-fronted  goose,  or  speckle- 
belly,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known.  They  mingle 
readily  with  blues  and  snows,  but  only  two  are  allowed 
in  the  daily  bag  and  possession  limit. 

Although  numerous  names  are  attached  to  the  spe- 
cies all  along  its  range,  along  the  Louisiana  coast  it 
is  referred  to  as  the  white-fronted  goose  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  blues  and  snows  for  many  reasons.  The  com- 
mon name,  "specklebelly,"  stems  from  particular  visi- 
ble markings  on  the  underside  of  the  bird. 

They  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  common  Canadas, 
which  they  resemble  in  flight.  The  face  has  a  narrow 
band  of  white  running  entirely  around  the  forepart  of 
the  head.  It  begins  immediately  behind  the  bill  and 
extends  about  halfway  to  the  eye.  The  rear  edge  is 
margined  with  sooty-black.  . 

The  bill,  which  is  shorter  than  the  head,  has  a  rather 


Joys  of  a  successful  hunt  have  no  age  barriers. 


heavy  base  and  tapers  to  the  "nail"  or  tip.  The  forepart 
is  pinkish,  blending  to  light  blue  at  the  base;  the  nostrils 
are  outlined  with  pale  orange.  The  bill  changes  to  yel- 
low during  the  breeding  season. 

Except  for  the  white  face  with  its  black  edging,  the 
entire  head,  neck,  and  chest  are  a  dark  grayish-brown. 
The  back  is  the  same  color,  but  its  feathers  have  lighter 
edgings  which  form  regular  and  distinct  transverse 
bars.  The  lower  back,  rump,  and  tail  are  mousy-brown; 
the  tail  feathers  are  tipped  in  white.  The  underside  of 
the  tail  is  gray,  and  both  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts 
are  white. 

Sides  are  of  the  same  general  tone  as  the  back,  but 
feathers  here  have  wider  light  tips  and  the  top  edges 
of  the  long-side  feathers  are  white,  which  create  a 
distinct  line  along  the  sides  just  below  the  wings.  The 
feet  are  orange-yellow;  the  eyes  brown;  the  sight  keen.  • 

White-fronted  geese  have  the  same  general  habits 
as  the  common  Canada.  They  do  much  grazing  and 
prefer  stubble  fields  and  sprouting  grain  or  grasses  to 
aquatic  food.  Aside  from  some  larvae  and  insects,  they 
are  vegetarians  by  preference  and  also  will  feed  on 
acorns  if  available  at  fresh  water  ponds. 

In  flight,  the  white-fronted  geese  usually  adopt  a  "V" 
formation  like  Canadas,  and  their  ringing  cackle  is 
repeated  frequently  during  flight.  Once  heard,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  this  goose  from  others  by  its 
calling.  Veteran  white-fronted  goose  hunters  often  can 
determine  the  species  when  they  are  barely  within 
earshot. 

These  geese  arrive  early  at  the  nesting  grounds, 
quite  often  before  ice  is  com  pletely  gone  from  the  lakes 


The  end  of  the  hunt,  but  the  beginning  of  new  memories 
of  another  great  day  afield. 

and  while  there  is  still  a  little  snow  on  the  ground. 
During  mating  season  the  males  are  particularly  noisy 
and  behave  much  like  ganders  of  other  varieties. 

Nests,  generally  around  ponds  in  the  tundra  rather 
than  directly  on  the  seacoast,  are  very  often  hardly 
more  than  a  depression  scooped  out  of  the  sand. 
Usually,  nests  are  sparingly  lined  with  grass,  lichens, 
or  moss;  but  before  the  last  of  the  five  or  six  eggs  is 
laid,  the  female  will  supplement  this  with  down. 

Nesting  habits  also  follow  the  patterns  of  the  Can- 
adas.  The  gander  does  not  leave  the  goose  during  the 
hatching  period  and  helps  care  for  the  young.  Incuba- 
tion takes  about  four  weeks,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
emerging  from  the  eggs  the  goslings  can  travel  rapidly 
overthe  rough  terrain.  Young  birds  have  no  white  face 
markings  or  splotches  on  the  breast,  and  acquire  adult 
plumage  only  after  moulting  in  their  second  summer. 

Breeding  grounds  are  on  or  near  the  Arctic  coast 
from  northeastern  Siberia  to  northeastern  Mackenzie, 
and  south  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Yukon.  The  main 
wintering  grounds  extend  from  southern  British 
Columbia  through  lower  California,  and  include  a  wide 
area  on  the  west-central  coast  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
the  northwestern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
Texas-Mexico  border  to  western  Louisiana. 

Louisiana's  waterfowl  biologists  indicate  that  the 


majority  of  white-fronted  geese  wintering  in  Louisiana 
are  found  within  a  25-30  mile  radius  of  Laccassine 
National  Refuge.  Aerial  counts  show  that  the  total 
Louisiana  population  rarely  is  more  than  60,000  geese. 

Because  of  its  bigger,  fuller  body,  the  specklebelly 
now  is  considered  Louisiana's  most  prized  goose. 
Figuring  into  thisspecial admiration  isthefactthatthey 
behave  much  in  the  manner  of  Canadas  in  flight. 

Hunting  white-fronted  geese  in  Louisiana  usually 
calls  for  pit-type  blinds  in  stubble  fields  and  pastures 
where  the  geese  most  frequently  are  hunted.  Some 
relatively  tall  grasses  would  offer  ideal  spots  to  dig  a 
pit,  butaconventional  blind  above  ground  would  serve 
only  to  frighten  these  wary  geese. 

The  Canadas  are  gone,  as  far  as  Louisiana  goose 
hunting  goes,  but  there  are  still  great  numbers  of  blues 
and  snows  to  provide  goose  hunting  opportunity.  It  is 
hoped  that  shortstopping  practices  will  be  discontinued 
and  that  the  huge  flights  once  again  will  be  allowed 
to  make  their  virtual  non-stop  migration  to  Louisiana. 
This  would  provide  top  goose  hunting  for  waterfowlers 
along  the  entire  Louisiana  coast  for  generations  to 
come,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Certainly,  blues  and  snows  are  the  most  plentiful,  but 
the  white-fronted  geese  are  the  most  prized  of  all.  Ask 
any  goose  hunter! 
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The  1  971  -72  deer  season  in  Louisiana  set  new  records 
in  hunter  participation  and  deer  harvested.  Every  indica- 
tion is  that  the  1  972-73  season  is  to  be  a  repeat  perform- 
ance, judging  from  the  ever-increasing  herds  of  deer 
available  and  the  expected  number  of  hunters  that  will 
be  tuning  up  their  muskets  for  another  season. 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  records 
show  that  145,608  licensed  deer  hunters  spent 
1 ,391 ,631  man-days  afield  in  pursuit  of  deer  during  the 
past  season.  They  brought  home  some  venison,  too, 
totaling  an  estimated  statewide  harvest  of  60,923  deer, 
or  approximately  26  percent  successful  hunting  effort. 

In  every  category,  these  figures  represent  the  up-dated 
in  a  continuing  series  of  increases  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  However,  a  steady  increase  in  deer  and  deer  kills 
comes  as  no  surprise,  if  we  consider  the  history  of  deer 
herd  development  in  the  state. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  original  deer 
herd  in  Louisiana,  like  that  in  most  of  the  nation,  suffered 
a  double  dose  of  massive  habitat  destruction  and  year 
'round  hunting  without  regard  to  sex  or  season  of  the 
year 

Market  hunting  flourished;  virgin  forests  were  stripped; 
the  state  was  blanketed  with  croplands;  and  relentless 
illegal  hunting  caused  deer  herds  to  fade  from  most  of 
the  state,  remaining  only  as  remnant  populations  in  the 
more  remote  swamp  and  woodland  areas  in  delta  bot- 
tomland hardwoods. 

Then  in  1940,  a  state  restocking  program,  stringent 
protection,  and  better  conservation  awareness  led  to 
repopulation  of  deer  herds  in  some  delta  parishes. 
Madison  and  Tensas  became  legendary  for  good  deer 
hunting.  Hill  areas,  old  fields,  and  pastures  were  grown 
over,  and  the  entire  region  was  geared  to  forest  produc- 
tion. Conditions,  generally,  were  ripe  for  deer  restoration 
of  old  native  herds,  supplemented  by  deer  taken  from 
refuges  and  management  areas  and  deer  brought  in  from 
other  states. 

Today,  Louisiana  has  only  two  recognizable  races  of 
deer:  the  common  white-tail  of  the  uplands,  and  his 
big-footed  brother  of  the  coastal  swamps  and  marshes. 
In  spite  of  the  1  940  restocking  program,  big  deer  taken 


Hunter-orange  garb  began  filtering  into 
the  deer  hunting  scene  in  1971.  This 
gear,  the  safety  color  is  required  for  all 
deer  hunters  not  hunting  on  private 
legally  posted  lands.  Note  how  vividly 
the  cap  cover  stands  out  from  surround- 
ing foliage. 


A  hunter  with  sportsmanlike  ideals,  patience  to  pursue  his 
game,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  marksmanship  can  find  deer 
hunting  not  only  recreational,  but  rewarding  as  well. 

today  are  not  Wisconsin  deer.  Even  had  they  lived  to 
reach  record  life  spans  known  for  wild  deer,  the  last  of 
the  Wisconsin  species  would  have  died  nearly  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  was 
responsible  for  restocking  approximately  3,000  deer  in 


suitable  ranges  across  our  state,  and  the  result  was  a 
virtual  explosion  of  the  deer  population. 

Consequently,  widespread  deer  seasons  followed,  and 
by  1960,  the  first  year  of  our  big  game  licensing,  the 
reported  deer  kill  was  5,525.  This  jumped  to  a  reported 
kill  of  25,730  in  1965  and  on  to  a  whopping  60,923 
for  the  past  season,  a  representative  increase  of  1  100 
percent  in  deer  kills. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  is:  from  what  is  known 
about  deer  production,  a  much  greater  increase  in  deer 
"numbers"  has  occurred.  The  "statewide"  deer  popula- 
tion today  is  estimated  at  approximately  250,000. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  deer  restoration  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  projects  in  the  history  of 
organized  conservation.  Combined  efforts  of  sportsmen, 
coupled  with  restocking  and  protection,  and  especially 
with  widescale  change  in  land  use  practices  (transition 
from  farmland  to  forest),   form  chapters  in  the  overall 


Properly  dressed  down,  a  large  buck  provides  tasty  venison  in 
generous  quantities. 

story.  However,  no  single  factor  has  had  as  great  an 
effect  on  wildlife  populations,  specifically  deer,  from  the 
beginning  of  time  as  changes  in  land  use  practices  partic- 
ularly related  to  agriculture  and  forestry  interests.  In 
short,  deer  browse  creates  deer  range  .  .  .  and  deer  range 
contains  deer. 

The   pine-hardwood   hill    lands   rapidly  are   becoming 


major  deer  producing  sections  in  the  state.  Present 
forestry  trends  and  the  virtual  absence  of  large  scale 
agriculture  will  insure  good  deer  country  in  this  region 
if  trends  are  maintained.  Forest  management  has 
changed  in  recent  years,  and  today,  hill  country  hunters 
are  seeing  large  amounts  of  land  being  "clearcut,"  a 
form  of  even-age  management  that  can  be  made  suitable 
to  wildlife  if  management  "blocks"  are  kept  small  (pref- 
erably 100  acres  or  less),  hardwood  stream  bottoms, 
drains,  and  some  hill  hardwoods  are  left  to  sweeten  up 
pure  pine  game  stands,  and  blocks  are  distributed  prop- 
erly to  meet  growth  stages  for  food  and  cover  needs 
for  game  animals. 

The  brushlands  of  these  clearings,  if  intelligently  man- 
aged, are  some  of  the  best  deer  habitat  producers. 

The  1972-73  season  finds  a  few  more  localities,  pre- 
viously free  public  hunting  territory  in  the  pine-hardwood 
hills,  under  hunting  club  lease.  As  the  squeeze  for  hunting 
privileges  and  prices  for  hunting  rights  soar,  we  can 
expect  more  participation  by  major  landowners  in  hunting 
club  programs. 

Louisiana,  this  year,  will  see  all  or  some  portions  of 
26  parishes  open  to  either  sex  deer  seasons.  This  will 
provide  not  only  maximum  recreation,  but,  at  the  same 
time  ,  will  care  for  the  necessary  business  of  herd  balanc- 
ing within  a  range,  keeping  species  healthy  and  produc- 
tive and  minimizing  damage  to  forest  and  agricultural 
crops  by  excessively  high  deer  populations. 

Setting  seasons  in  the  interest  of  deer  herds  and  hunt- 
ers is  only  one  of  the  many  steps  taken  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  insure  continuation 
and  improvement  of  deer  hunting.  Providing  public  hunt- 
ing lands  (21  out  of  37  wildlife  management  areas  rank 
well  as  deer  hunting  grounds)  is  another  all  important 
deer  producing  program. 

Last  year,  63,246  deer  hunts  were  made  on  the 
twenty-one  areas,  and  3,421  deer  were  harvested.  The 
commission  presently  is  striving  to  develop  additional 
management  area  acreage  for  deer  hunting.  Support  of 
every  sportsman  is  essential  to  this  particular  program 
of  management  area  improvement. 

Staff  biologists  work  with  representatives  of  the  forest 
industry  at  every  opportunity  to  inform  timber  companies 
of  the  need  of  wildlife  as  pertains  to  forest  management 
programs. 

To  learn  to  provide  the  most  for  deer  and  hunter,  joint 
research  efforts  with  state  universities  and  cooperating 
federal  agencies  are  underway.  These  include  a  variety 
of  veterinary  investigations,  herd  condition  and  produc- 
tivity monitoring,  deer  productivity  in  even-age  forests, 
and  a  unique  deer  herd  mortality  study.  But  all  projects 
are  designed  to  provide  the  commission  with  vital  infor- 
mation for  better  deer  management. 

So  in  essence,  whether  you  hunt  with  dogs  or  "still 
hunt,"  whether  you  hunt  for  sport  or  venison,  and 
whether  you  are  a  novice  or  a  veteran,  you  certainly  will 
accept  that,  all  things  considered,  Louisiana  definitely 
has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  souths  leading  deer 
hunting  states.  And  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  you  can  be  sure,  will  do  everything  it  can 
to  keep  it  there. 
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This  issue's  back  cover  is  a  painting  created  by 
one  of  Louisiana's  most  talented  and  professional 
wildlife  artists,  Edward  Murrell  Butler. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans  and  a  resident  of  St. 
Francisville,  Butler  is  representative  of  the 
masterful,  the  precise,  the  versatile,  and  the 
meticulous  in  the  field  of  wildlife  art.  His  creative 
talents  subscribe  to  ecological  viewpoints 
concerning  the  beauty  of  nature  and  its  balance, 
and  his  dedication  to  the  craft  is  evident,  showing 
particular  attention  devoted  to  painstaking, 
perfectionist  detail. 

At  thirty-four  years  old,  Butler,  in  all  aspects  of 
the  word,  is  a  professional  in  his  field,  and  reasons 
why  clearly  are  indicated  in  his  methods  of 
creativity.  He  is  a  conservationist;  he  is  a 
perfectionist,  as  he  says  all  artists  must  be;  he 
premeditates  his  art  in  extensive  periods  of 
investigative  study,  long  before  brush  meets 
canvas;  and  his  personality  is  seen  in  each  creation. 

"Although  I  studied  art  at  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans,"  he  explained  candidly,  "I  also  admit 
that  a  large  part  of  what  I  learned  was  self-taught 
through  determination  and  perseverance  .  .  .  the 
hard  way.  My  mother,  a  fashion  illustrator,  spurred 
my  interest  in  art,  I  guess.  I  was  five  years  old  when 
I  first  became  interested  in  bird  life  sketching.  It 
all  just  mushroomed  from  there." 

Butler  "grew  up"  influenced  by  works,  prints, 
journals,  and  plates  of  John  James  Audubon, 
having  lived  so  long  on  acreages  encompassing 
Audubon  Memorial  State  Park,  just  southeast  of  his 
St.  Francisville  plantation  home.  And  like  Audubon, 
he  admits,  he  takes  explicit  care  to  include  in  his 
art  work  anatomical  intricacies  and  habitat 
detailing,  an  inherited  characteristic  stemming  from 


years  of  intensive  ornithological  study  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  fine-point  taxidermy. 

Butler's  background  includes  thirty  years  of 
painting  experience  and  it  takes  in  everything  from 
small  detailed  plates  for  illustrative  copy  and  books 
to  spacious  wildlife  diorama  displays  like  those  on 
the  27th  floor  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Baton  Rouge, 
the  Mississippi  Wildlife  Museum  in  Jackson,  and 
the  Nashville  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Professional  credentials  also  include  commissions 
from  art  galleries  throughout  the  south,  Taylor 
Clark  of  Baton  Rouge,  Sports-Art  of  New  Orleans, 
Scherttle  Galleries  of  Dallas,  and  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica. 

A  versatile,  meticulous,  realistic  artist,  Butler  has 
been  acclaimed,  by  his  peers,  as  one  "possessing 
the  essentials  that  produce  artistic  appeal  and 
scientific  accuracy."  He  does  much  of  his 
painting— oils  and  acrylics  are  his  preferred 
media— from  color  transparencies  taken  during 
long  periods  of  wildlife  observation.  For  after  being 
an  artist,  Butler,  too,  is  an  accomplished 
photographer. 

When  not  in  his  studio,  Butler  spends  his  hours 
relaxing  outdoors,  bird-watching,  taking 
photographs,  and  surpervising  a  pet 
wild-turkey-raising  project. 

"I  enjoy  the  outdoors,"  he  mused,  "because  I 
can  learn  more  and  more  about  birds,  and 
mammals,  and  wildlife,  and  relaxation.  Incidentally, 
although  mostly  I  have  been  painting  birds,  I  do 
intend  to  branch  out  into  mammal  art,  a  wide  open 
avenue  for  wildlife  artists.  But.  again,  study  and 
observation  is  a  necessity,  and  outdoors,  relaxing, 
is  a  prime  place  to  start  branching.  I  guess  I  just 
like  to  mix  business  with  pleasure." 
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Way  back  when  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists arrived  in  America,  they  provided 
themselves  with  food  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  History  records  that  one  of  the 
fish  they  caught  regularly  was  a  small, 
game,  fighting  species  that  rarely  went 
over  five  pounds. 

They  learned,  in  time,  that  the  fjsh 
was  of  a  spooky  nature,  seemingly 
afraid  of  the  slightest  shadow  on  the 
water.  They  also  learned  that  when 
hooked  the  fish  put  up  a  tussle  that 
afforded  prime  fishing  entertainment. 
But  more  importantly,  they  found  that 
the  little  silvery  fish  was  succulently 
delicious. 

Because  it  was  leaf-shaped,  the  fish 
was  dubbed  "pompano,"  the  Spanish 
word  for  "grape  leaf."  Through  the 
years,  the  species,  found  all  the  way 
from  Brazil  to  Massachusetts,  to  the 
West  Indies  to  Bermuda,  and  all  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
has  grown  in  popularity  until  now  it  is 
acclaimed  incomparable  in  taste  to  any 
other  fish,  saltwater  or  freshwater. 

Pompano  fishing  in  Louisiana  is 
looked  upon  annually  with  gusto.  Each 
fall  and  winter,  anglers  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Boot  State  flock 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  search  of  the 
silvery  phantoms.  The  "true"  game  fish 
puts  up  gladiatorial  struggles  to  the 
end,  especially  on  light  tackle.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pound-for-pound  joust,  they 
offer  a  challenge  to  the  fisherman 
because  they  are  dainty  nibblers 
(instead  of  strikers)  and  it  takes  the 
"right  touch"  to  be  assured  of  hooking 
them,  even  in  schools.  But,  once  this 


POMPANO 


knack  is  learned,  the  toll  taken  is  well 
worth  the  educational  effort  in  know- 
how. 

This  brings  about  the  second  reason 
for  pompano  popularity.  The  flavor, 
connoisseurs  rave,  is  rich,  and  the  meat 
is  firm— better  tasting  than  any  salt  or 
freshwater  variety.  In  restaurants 
everywhere,  pompano  bring  fancy 
prices;  but  in  Louisiana,  where  pom- 
pano cookery  is  relegated  to  the  status 
of  "art,"  a  meal  of  pompano  papilotte 
(pompano  in  a  paper  bag)  is  acclaimed 
"the  dime  more  that  goes  the  very 
best." 

Trachinotus  carolinus,  the  scientific 
name,  is  in  the  same  family  as  the  per- 
mit and  the  African  pompano.  The  fish 
has  a  shallow  body  and  its  back  is 
grayish-silvery-blue  to  bluish-green. 
Sides  are  silvery  and  the  bottom  por- 
tions are  flecked  with  yellow. 

Authorities  always  do  not  agree  on 
the  fish's  spawning  habits,  but  there  is 
general  agreement  in  that  pompano 
usually  run  in  schools,  especially  dur- 
ing January  and  February.  Dietary 
preferences  include  invertebrates, 
bivalve  mollusks,  and  small  crusta- 
ceans, and  the  fish  often  root  in  sand 
and  mud— being  bottom  feeders— to 
obtain  these  tidbits  of  nourishment. 

In  1947,  when  the  state  erected  its 
first  offshore  drilling  platform  and  when 
boats  took  trips  out  to  watch  "rough- 


necking  operations,"  passengers 
aboard  the  vessels  passed  away  time 
by  dropping  baited  lines  overboard.  To 
their  surprise,  these  passengers- 
turned-fishermen  reaped  bountiful 
harvests  of  pompano.  The  practice 
caught  on  like  wildfire  and  has  con- 
tinued by  leaps  and  bounds  each  year 
since  that  time. 

Veteran  anglers  prefer  light  tackle 
and  ten-pound  test  monofilament  line 
when  it  comes  to  fishing  the  silvery 
fighters.  On  light  equipment,  they  say, 
the  pompano  will  put  up  a  good  fight, 
battling  to  keep  itself  out  of  the  boat. 
Sudden  reversals  in  forward  motion, 
unpredictable  lunges,  circular  runs, 
and  unexpected  dives  are  characteris- 
tic of  pompano.  Literally,  the  fish  will 
do  just  about  anything  to  escape,  con- 
sequently bringing  "fishing  itches"  to 
any  offshore  angler. 

The  recommended  manner  of  fishing 
pompano  is  to  tie  up  to  a  rig,  cast  out 
white  and  yellow  jigs  rigged  in  tandem 
baited  with  small  pinches  of  shrimp  or 
squid,  and  aim  for  the  rig's  substruc- 
ture. Most  fishermen  allow  the  terminal 
line  to  sink  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
feet  before  taking  up  slack  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  tension  on  the  line  so 
as  to  feel  the  nibblers  try  to  rob  shrimp 
from  the  hook. 

Although  pompano  over  ten  pounds 
have  been  netted  by  commercial 
fishermen,  the  largest  species  caught 
on  a  rod  and  reel  and  in  first  place  on 
the  Louisiana  Fish  Records  chart  is 
listed  at  eight-pounds  eight-ounces, 
caught  by  Buddy  Pons  in  Dec.  1969. 


